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War Brings More Marriages 


HERE 1,675,000 
marriages in the United States 
in 1950, more 

than in 1949 to the 

spurt in marriages following the out 
the 


first half of 1950 the number of wed 


were nearly 
or 5 percent 


This rise is due 
break of hostilities in Korea. In 


dings was below the level of the 
vear before 

For more than a decade the rise 
and fall in the marriage rate has been 
strongly influenced by war or its 
aftermath, as may be seen from the 
chart on the following page. The be 
ginning of World War II in Europe 
1939 
nied by a rise in marriages 
of the 
in September 1940 and the attack on 
the 


next year likewise led to an upswing 


in September was accompa 
Enact 
Service Act 


ment Selective 


Pearl Harbor in December of 
in marriages. On the other hand, the 


extensive movement of our armed 


forces overseas from the middle of 
1942 through the early months of 
1945 was paralleled by a steady fall 
By March 1945, 
when our forces were 


in the marriage rate 
close to max! 
mum, the marriage rate was down to 
9.5 per 1,000 population—the lowest 
for any month in four years 

The end of hostilities in 
in May 1945 and in the 


Europe 
Pacific in 


\ugust was followed at once by a 


very marked rise in marriages. By 


December the rate was up to 15.3 
per 1,000. Within these few months 
about 5,000,000 men had been dis 
charged from the military services 
\s demobilization progressed rapid 
ly the marriage rate continued up 
ward, reaching the remarkably hig! 
point of 22.0 in June 1946. For the 
year 1946 as a whole, the rate was 
16.2 per 1,000—the highest in our 
history. Then for three years the 
marriage trend was downward 

In the early months of 1950 there 
was every indication that the decline 
in marriages would continue for the 
March, 


for example, the rate was down t 


fourth successive year. In 
7.7, one of the lowest in the period 
under review. In fact, the marriage 
rate in the first six months of this 
year averaged 5 percent below that 
for the corresponding period of the 
year before. Then came the attack 
on South Korea toward the end of 
June and the inauguration of mili 
Nations 


This brought a sharp reversal in the 


tary action by the United 


marriage picture with 


July, each month recorded a large 


Beginning 


number of marriages than the com 
parable month of 1949. The boom in 
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marriages was particularly marked 
in August and September, when the 
rate was not much below that for 
June. 

The rise in marriages in 1950 was 
fairly general throughout the coun 
The 


however, from one area to another, 


try. relative increase varied, 
as may be seen from the table below. 
Generally speaking, the largest gains 
the Mountain 
(14.2 percent) and the East North 


Central States (10.8 percent). In- 


were recorded in 


creases of only about 1 percent oc 
curred in the West South Central 
and the Pacific States. Marriages in 
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the East South Central States as a 
group actually fell below the num 
ber in 1949, but this is accounted for 
entirely by the sharp drop in Ken 
tucky. Other States with substan 
tial declines were Delaware, Geor 
gia, and Texas—all Southern States 
In the latter two States the decreases 
reflect the effect of recent legislation 
blood 


small 


requiring premarital tests 


California showed a loss, 
which may have resulted from the 
marriage of a number of California 
residents in Reno and Las Vegas, 
Nevada 

\lthough the marriage boom had 


PERCENT CHANGE IN MARRIAGES FROM 1949 To 1950 
UnrtTep SraTEs BY GEOGRAPHIC DivISION AND STATE 
JANUARY THROUGH OcTOBER OF Each YEAR 


| Percest 
| Incne ask} 
| 


CGeoeraputc Division 
AND STATE AND STATE 


UNITED STATES 
Minnesota 
lowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


New England 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode island 


. || South Atlantic 
Connecticut 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 


Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


Pennsylvania 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 


Ilinois ena 
Alabama 


Mississippi 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


i 


| Geograraic Division Percent | Groonaraic Division 


i} West North Central 


District of Columbia 


|| East South Central 


| T 


| Percent 
Increase)} AND STate | INCREAS® 
| | 

| 

SS Ee 


| 


6.4 || West South Central 


6.4 Arkansas 


S.9 


0.9 
l 


Louisiana 


i} 
|| Oklahoma 
1} 


| 
| 
4 | | 
| 


Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


Source of basic data—Surveys by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and reports b 


the National Office of Vital Statistics 


Nore—-Minus sign denotes decrease 
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already passed its peak in October, 
indications are that marriages still 
remained above their 1949 level in 
November and December. Despite 
the rise in marriages this year, the 


rate of 11.0 per 1,000 population, in 
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cluding armed forces overseas, was 
the fourth lowest since 1939. More 
over, because of the reduced number 
of eligibles, the outlook is that the 
rate in the near future will fall to one 
of the lowest levels in our history 


Population Growth Continues High 


PY_XHE population of the United 

| States increased by 2,500,000 in 
1950, thus continuing the exception- 
ally high rate of growth of the post- 
var years. The number of births in 
the year was of near-record propor- 
tions. At the same time, the mortality 
record was the best yet experienced. 
This favorable balance of births and 
deaths, together with a moderate gain 
through immigration, brought the 
large addition to our population in 
1950. 

It is estimated that births for the 
year totaled nearly 3,700,000, with 
an allowance for unregistered births 
This is about 1 percent below the 
1949 figure and only 5 percent be 
low the all-time high of 1947. Thus 
in 1950, for the fourth year in suc- 
cession, births exceeded 3,500,000. 
Ihe sustained high level of births is 
all 
number of marriages dropped rather 
sharply between 1946 and 1949 

The births of 1950 correspond to 


the more remarkable since the 


a rate of 24 per 1,000 population, in- 
cluding the armed forces overseas. 
This is the 10th consecutive year in 
which the rate exceeded 20 per 1,000 
During this decade births averaged 
3,300,000 annually, giving a rate of 
23 per 1,000 population 


The babies born in 1950 had a 


greater chance of surviving the haz 
ards of infancy than those of any pre 
vious year. Present indications ar 
that infant mortality declined to a 
new minimum of 29 per 1,000 live 
births. This is the first time that the 
infant mortality rate fell below 30. 
rhe new record represents a reduc 
tion of almost 7 percent from the 
previous low of 1949. Altogether, in 
the last 10 years the reduction in the 
infant mortality rate has amounted 
to nearly 40 percent 

The general health record of the 
country in 1950 was also better than 
ever before. It now appears that the 
death rate for the year set a new low 

-about 9.6 per 1,000 population, or 
1 percent under the previous mini 
mum recorded in 1949. The figure 
for 1950, moreover, is 10 percent less 
than the rate for 1940 despite the 
steady upward trend in the propor- 
tion of older persons. If allowance is 


in the 


made for this, the reduction 
] 


death rate in the last decade reaches 
the impressive figure of 20 percent 
It is noteworthy that in the last four 
years the annual number of deaths 
has been virtually stationary, while 
the population has increased about 
1% percent each year 


The 


births over deaths, including losses 


natural increase (excess of 
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ANNUAL EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1930-1950 


MILLIONS 


2.5 


1930 -1939 


AVERAGE 


1940 


in the armed forces overseas ) during 
the year is close to 2,250,000—not 
much below that for each of the two 
preceding years. The rate of natural 
increase in 1950 was about 1% per 
cent, or well above the average for 
the last decade. As the chart on this 
page shows, the natural increase in 
population in 1950 was more than 
double the average for 1930-1939. In 
fact, that average was exceeded by a 
sizable margin every year since 1940 

The total increase in the past 10 
years has exceeded 20,000,000—the 
highest for any 10-year period in the 
Nation’s history. For the five-year 
period since the end of World War 
Il, the natural increase 
ceeded 11,000,000. The 


tself ex- 
continued 


rapid growth of the population in 


1950 has brought our total numbers 


to about 153,000,000, including th« 
men in overseas service. This means 
that the population has grown by 
nearly 2,000,000 since the 
last April. 

The second half of the century has 
opened with an impressive record of 
population growth for this country 
Predictions of a rapid fall in the birth 
rate from the postwar peak have not 
While the 
of recent years is not likely to be 
maintained, the extent of the fall will 
be considerably lessened if the trend 
continues away from one- and two- 


Census 


vet materialized level 


child families to somewhat larger 
families. At any rate, the population 
record of this country in recent years 
is an index of the vitality of the 
American people, which is particu 
larly reassuring in the present crisis 





Accidents Took 89,000 Lives in 1950° 


RELIMINARY figures indicate that 
accidents claimed approximately 
$9,000 lives in the United States in 
1950, or about the same number as 
in 1949. The individual classes of ac 
cidents, however, show contrasting 
trends. Motor vehicle accident fatal 
ties increased sharply in 1950 and 
fatal occupational injuries were up 
slightly. On the other hand, home 
accidents and public accidents (ex 
cept motor vehicle) took fewer lives 
than in the year before 
About 35,000 people were killed in 
motor vehicle mishaps in 1950; this 
alone accounts for 40 percent of the 
total mortality from accidents in our 
country. Injuries in and about the 
home caused approximately 27 000 
deaths—almost one third of the total. 
There were about 15,500 deaths from 
occupational accidents, including oc- 
cupational motor vehicle fatalities ; 
deaths 
motor vehicie) are 
around 13,000. 
Che marked increase in motor ve 
hicle fatalities—from 31,500 in 1949 
to 35,000 in 1950—-is 


accidents (except 


in public 


estimated at 


1 disturbing 
development. This rise brought the 
death toll to the highest point since 
the peak year 1941, when nearly 
40,000 persons were killed in such 
mishaps. There is little consolation 
in the explanation that the rise in 
1950 was accompanied by an increase 
in motor vehicle mileage to a record 
high. The facts point to a need for 
intensification of the safety campaign 
*The fis 


suses of Deat 


to promote better driving habits and 
to improve traffic control 
which 


Catastrophes—accidents in 


five or more persons are killed-—were 
just about as frequent in 1949 as 
in 1950, but they took a substantial 
ly larger number of lives in the year 
just passed. Records compiled from 
a variety of sources by the Statisti 
cal Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company indicate that 
nearly 1,500 persons were killed in 
catastrophes up to the closing week 
of 1950. Although the loss of life 


about 250 greater than in the 


was 
year 
before, it was not far from the aver 
age for the long period covered by 
the Metropolitan’s studies of catas 
trophes. With respect to accidents 
however, 
1950 had a bad record. For the first 
1947 a 
brought accidental death to as many 
\ toll of this magni 


tude was exacted by the wind and 


taking 25 or more lives, 


time since single disaster 


as 100 persons 


snow storm which hit the Northeast 
ern United States on the week end 
of November 25th The 

wreck on Thanksgiving 

Kew Gardens, N. Y., killed 
sons. The transport plane accident 
over Lake Michigan 


the list with 58 deaths 


railroad 
Eve in 
78 per 
was third on 
a new high 
for any one mishap 1m civil aviation 
in the United States 
\ltogether there were 11 disasters 
in 1950 which took 25 or more lives 
1 + 


The aggregate of lives lost in such 


iccidents was in excess of S00, of ap 
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proximately one third of the total 
for all catastrophes. There were six 
disasters of this magnitude in 1949 
and in 1948, accounting for 278 and 
228 lives, respectively. The table be- 
low gives the details 

The number of deaths resulting 


from railroad and water transporta- 


tion catastrophes was considerably 
higher in 1950 than in 1949. Military 
aviation also showed a substantial 
rise, reflecting the stepped-up pace 
of activities in our armed forces. On 
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the other hand, the death toll 
civilian aviation and motor vehicle 
catastrophes was down somewhat 
Conflagrations, burns, and explo 
sions as a group showed little change 
It is noteworthy that although the 
number of natural disasters—such as 
tornadoes and floods-—were fewer in 
1950 than in the year before, they 
claimed about the same number ot 
victims in both years. 

In 1950, conflagrations, burns, and 
explosions together accounted for 


ACCIDENTS TAKING 25 on More Lives, IN OrDER OF IMPORTANCE 
UNITED States, 1948-1950 


November 
November 
June 


lanuary 
July 
February 
May 
veptember 
February 


June 
May 


April 


January 


November 


July 


25 


> 


November 2‘ 


January 


May-June 
June 
August 
March 
January 
May 


29 
19 
28 


31 


12 


Northeastern United States 


| Kew Gardens 
| Michigan 


| West Lafayette 


| 
Rockville Centre 


Davenport, lowa 
South Carolina 
Louisiana and Texas 
Chicago, I 


Ohio 


N.Y 


| West Virginia 
} South Amboy, N. J 


Illineots 
Arkansas and Louisiana 


Washington, D ¢ 


California 
Texas 
Mountain States 


Oregon, Washington 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


| Illinois 


California 
Virginia 


*An approximate figure 


1 


NUMBER OF 
Lives Lost 


| Wind and snow storm 
| Collision of two trains | 
| Transport plane accident over Lake 
| Michigan 
| Fire destroying mental hospital 
| Crash of Air Force troop carrier 
Tornadoes 
| Collision of crowded streetcar 
| gasoline trailer truck 
| Crash of passenger train into troop 
train 
Collision of two trains 
Flash floods 
Explosion of munitions on four barges 


with 


149 


Fire in hospital 75 

} Chain -like tornadoes 59 

} 54 in 

Warren 

Arkansas 

| Scheduled air transport plane crash 

| collision with fighter plane | 55 
Nonscheduled transport plane crash 6 

| Scheduled air transport plane crash. | 28 
Blizzard 2S° 


1944 


llood 

Transport plane crash 
Transport plane crash 
Tornado 

Chartered plane crash 
Swamping of Navy launch 
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well 


of all the 


catastrophes and for about one fifth 


over one quarter 
of the deaths involved in such acci- 
dents. Motor vehicle accidents also 
contributed more than one quarter 


of the catastrophes but were respon 
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sible for only about one sixth of the 
fatalities. Although natural disasters 
accounted for only about one four 
teenth of the catastrophic accidents, 
they caused about one sixth of the 
deaths 


How Much Safer Can Maternity and Infancy Be? 


PYAHE concerted efforts to reduce 
| the to 
ternity and infancy have been richly 
1938 the 
maternal mortality rate in the United 
States was 4.4 per 1,000 live 


hazards incidental ma- 


rewarded. As recently as 
births 
by 1948, the latest year for which 
complete data are available, the rate 


was only 1.2. 


\t the same time the 
infant mortality rate dropped from 
51 to 32 per 1,000 live births. Esti- 
mates for 1950 indicate that maternal 
mortality is down to the remarkably 
low rate of less than | per 1,000 live 
births and that infant mortality has 
to 29 per 1,000. The fact 
that the declines occurred during a 
birth added 


considerably to the number of moth 


dre ypped 


period of rising rates 


ers and babies saved 

Every area of the country shared 
in the gains made against maternal 
and infant The 


mortality. data on 


page Y provide a measure of the 


progress in each State in the decade 
between 1936-1938 and 1946-1948 ; 


figures are shown separately for the 
white and nonwhite populations. The 
relative decline in maternal mortal- 
ity among white women was quite 
uniform throughout the country. The 
smallest decrease in the decade was 
in the | 


ist South Central region, 


but even here it amounted to 69 per 


cent, compared with 75 percent for 
the country as a whole. Nonwhite 
women also experienced a large de 
cline in maternal mortality, but in 
nic area did it measure up to that 
for the white. In 1948 the maternal 
mortality rate was 3.0 per 1,000 live 
births for nonwhite women and 0.9 
for white women—a of 
than 3 to 1 


Infant mortality likewise showed 


ratio 


more 


a substantial decline throughout the 
country. In the decade under review 
the rate among white babies dropped 
40 percent or more in 20 States; in 
only two States was the reduction 
less than 30 percent. Improvement 
the somewhat 
more rapid than for the white in the 
country as a whole, the 
amounting to 42 percent between 
1936-1938 and 1946-1948; the cor 
responding figure for white infants 
Nevertheless, 
tality in infancy among the colored 


among colored was 


decrease 


was 39 percent mor 
is still higher by well over 50 per 
cent, and the opportunity for further 
reductions is still very substantial. 

The marked improvement in ma 
ternal and infant mortality can be 
of Not 


only have standards of obstetrical 


traced to a variety factors. 


practice been raised, but the number 


ot specialists has increased as well 
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MATERNAL AND INFANT MorRTALITY, BY COLOR, FoR Eacn STATE 
AVERAGE OF ANNUAL RATES PER 1,000 Live Birtns, 
1936-1938 anv 1946-1948 


| 


Mareunat Morratiry 


Iwrant Mowracery 
W arre Non waite W orrs NONWHITE 

, Per as: + “Per 

| 1946- | cent | 1936- | 1946-| cent 1946- cent 

De- | 1938 | 188 | De- | 1945 : 1948 | De 


chine | |} cline | chae 


\ wrrep Srares |_78 | 8.9 | 3.3 | 63 BEE. ~ 48.2 | 42 

New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


56 
. 
. 
. 

oy 


33 


45 


ons soe 
| 


— 





Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


71 
74 
71 


com 


-~_~oe* 


— 


Hast North Central i 69 

Ohio | 7 if $ 75 
Indiana 3 7 ‘ ’ 59 
Illinois. . 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


~< 23 
a 


ee 





Go Ge OS 


x 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


powotrom 


87.4 
97.1 
125.2 
1503 
85.8 
83.2 


x 


eo 0 tw wht 
sasoce 


er 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Flonda 


89.1 | 48.0 
O43} 40.4 
102.4 47.58 
v74) 409 
95.5) 52.8 
3.9) 47.9 
86.9 46.7 
42) 502 
812) 45.7 
84.1 49.5 


74.6 46.0 
100.6 5a4 
86.5 | 60.1 
79.7 | 483 
64.1] 41.1 





1 Le es ee | 


ore e- Www @ 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Missiasi pp: 





aosnwn@ 
on m= bo 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklaboma 
Texas 


81.0 49.6 
57.9 | 32.7 
85.3} 51.1 
97.8 51.8 
4.7 552 


185.8 108.8 
135.1 96.1 
1813 | 56.5 
139.7; 05.0 
4.1 04 
241.8) 1514 
222.2 | 121.7 
141.6 50.9 
139.1} 56.1 


67.4 | 39.7 
101.9) 63.9 
121.8 583 
604) 37.6 





on a te Oe 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idabo 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arigona 
Utab 
Nevada 


oe a 


x2 


Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 


California 








Gh ee 

















oa 








“Numbers too few to be computed 
Nore: Data for 1%)6-1938 by place of occurrence, for 1946-1048 by place of residence 
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At the same time, hospitalization of 
births has become much more fre 
quent as facilities for maternity cases 
have been expanded and as insur- 
ance plans have enabled an increas 
ing number of people to use hospital 
services. The use of chemotherapy 
and the antibiotics has been so effec- 
tive in controlling puerperal infec- 
tions that they are no longer the 
leading cause of maternal deaths. 
Furthermore, the toll of life exacted 
from mothers and infants has been 
reduced materially by State laws 
requiring premarital and prenatal 
examinations for syphilis and by im- 
proved methods of treating the dis- 
ease. Better nutrition has also played 
a considerable role, especially in re 
ducing the death rate among babies 

The question now is how much 
further can we expect maternal and 
infant mortality to decline in the near 
future? Although the maternal mor 
tality rate is now down to a little 


under 1 per 1,000 live births, it can 


be reduced still further, possibly as 


much as one half within the next 5 
years. This may seem unduly opti 
mistic, but it has a good basis in fact 
In 1948 Oregon had a maternal mor- 
tality rate of only 0.4 per 1,000 live 
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births; in Washington, Utah, and 
Connecticut the rates were 
slightly higher. It now remains for 
the other States to do as well; the 
goal is already within the reach of 
many. The nonwhites especially have 
a great opportunity to reduce their 
maternal mortality. 


only 


The potentialities for life conser 
vation are far greater among infants 
than among mothers; while puer 
peral causes now take the lives of 
than year, 
close to 110,000 babies die annually 
in our country before they reach their 


first birthday. This toll can be cut 


fewer 4,000 women a 


appreciably through the wider appli 
cation of the measures that have al 
ready proved so successful. The steps 
taken to provide special care for 
premature babies should save many 
lives, inasmuch as such infants con- 
tribute about one third of the total 
mortality under 1 year of age. Fur- 
thermore, research is constantly add 
ing to the storehouse of knowledge 
on the prevention and treatment of 
diseases among young children. Al 
together, it is not utopian to expect 
that the infant mortality rate in the 
United States will be reduced mucl 


further before too long 
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DeatH Rates* PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
ACCORDING TO THE SIXTH AND THE FirtH REVISIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL Lis 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PaYING Bustness— Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LiFgE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NOVEMBER 1950 


ANNUAL RaTR* 
rer 100,000 PoLICcYHOLOERSs 
INTERNATIONAL | 6th | Sth 

List NUMBER Cause or Deatnu | Revision Revision 
ora REVISION) ———- apenen 


$e Jan.-| ‘ 
| Nov.) Noy | Nowember | Jan.-Nov 


| 1950 | 1980 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 
—_ 2 — |— — o | _ 
AL Cavaus—ToraL (613. 1/637. 5)613. 1/591 4/637. 5/642.0 
1-19 Tuberculosis (all forms) | 19.0] 20.7] 19.4] 20.7] 21.5) 24: 
1- 8 Tuberculosis of respiratory system | 16.9) 18 18.7} 19.4) 22 
20-29 Sypbilis neta | 3 3.9 5.3) 5.0 
50, 55-56, 85 Communicable diseases of childhood : ; 5] 6 
80 Acute poliomyelitis... ¢ ¢ 1.0 
140-205 Malignant neoplasms : 2.9)122.1 
260 Diabetes mellitus 5.6) 15.1 26.6 


330-334, 410-] , ; perenne SPA | 
450, 590-594 | Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 2. 4/32 310.2 





430-334 Vascular lesions, central nervous system. | 58 5) ! 52.9) 55.5 
410-443 Diseases of heart... /221.§ 5/208 5.2 
410-416 Chronic rheumatic heart disease : 3.9 l 
420-422 Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease 

440-443 Hypertension with heart disease 
430-434 Other diseases of heart 
444-447 Hypertension without mention of heart 
450 General! arteriosclerosis 
590-594 Nephritis and nephrosis 
490-493 Pneumonia 
480-483 Influenza 
540-542 Ulcers of stomach and duodenum 
550-553 Appendicitis 
560-561, 570 Hernia and intestinal obstruction 
543, 571-572 Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc. 
581. Cirrhosis of liver 
640-689 Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 
£963, E970-E979 Suicide 
E964, E980-E984 Homicide 

2800-E802, E810- : 
[ss Beeb Eoee Actidente—total 
F810-E835 Motor vehicle 
Home 

Occupational 

All other causes 
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*The rates for 1950 are provisional 
tNot available separately 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in the STATISTICAL BULLET 
may be addressed to: 
The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 


DEATH RATES PER 1000 POLICYHOLDERS + ANNUAL BASIS 


ene ene 
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949 70 66 68 66 68 62 62 63 58 60 59 62 
950 70 65 69 67 65 65 60 58 58 62 6.1 


1950 Figures are provisional 
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